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unfailing promise of his Lord, “ All things neces-|days went my journey to Bristol; and when I had 
sary shall be added unto you.” done my business there, took a little turn into 
These traits were beautifully exemplified in the} Wiltshire, and spent about two wecks in visiting 
lives of the early Friends, and it is a striking proof} meetings, and so returned home. 
of Divine kindness and care that they were so pro-| “I informed my friends at the Meeting for Suf- 
vided for amid the heavy pecuniary losses to which |ferings in London, how it stood; who advised me, 
persecution subjected them. Would that there was|that the parson could not proceed further, as he 
more of the same humble, watchful and trusting|had taken me up and put me into jail: so I heard 
spirit among their successors. no more of it all that winter. In the spring a dis- 
Amid the domestic happiness which 8. Bownas|tant relation of our family came to my wife when 
was enjoying, he was subjected to a fresh trial.|I was from home, and desired her to lend him ten 
He says, “In alittle time a storm arose: the parson |pounds, for he was going to a fair, being a consi- 
of the parish having had nothing from our family|derable grazier. She had no thoughts about the 
for thirteen years and upwards, for his small tithes, | parson’s demands, that being a much larger sum, 
and other church dues, as he styled them, got ajand he being a dissenter, and having done me the 
summons for me to meet him before the justice ;|like favour, she lent it to him, and he gave her his 
but before the time came I wrote him a few lines|note accordingly. My wife, when I came home, 
"|to know his demand, and he wrote me a long let-|told me what she had done, and I said it was very 
ter in answer, to which I replied. The time came, | well, mistrusting nothing; but as he came in my 
and some other Friends were convened by other| absence to borrow it, so in like manner he came in 
priests from other parishes at the same time.|pretence to pay it, addressing himself to my wife 
When I was called, there were two justices, Ed-|to this effect: ‘Dear cousin, if you can help me 
ward Phillips, Esq., of Montague, and Har-|to that note, I had best pay it; you know I bor- 
ben, Esq., of Newton. Phillips was very rough|rowed it of you, and shall pay it to you.’ So she 
and boisterous in words, and Harben altogether|very innocently brought his note, and he tore it 
as mild, using many arguments to persuade me to|immediately; and putting his hand into his pocket, 
pay the demand myself, or suffer some other per-|took out and threw down to her, the parson’s re- 
son to pay it, being very earnest that I should suf-|ceipt for the ten pounds, in full of all demands for 
fer him to pay it for me, and he would not desire|tithes to that time. My poor wife was under a 
to have it all together; supposing I might not so|very great surprise, urging that it would be a very 
well spare what the parson demanded at once. I}great unecasioess to me. ‘ Your husband,’ said he, 
told him I was very much obliged to him for his|‘ is, we allow, a man of sense, but in this he is a stub- 
kind offer, believing his intention was to serve me,|born fool; and I would have paid it out of my own 
but I could by no means accept it, without injury |pocket, rather than he should have ruined you and 
to my own mind, it being a matter that concerned my | himself, which this exchequer suit would soon have 
conscience, which I desired to keep void of offence | done, if it had gone on; for his original demand is 
towards God. He took me into another room, and | fourteen pounds and upwards, and he hath been at 
was very earnest to have it made up; urging, ‘ it|forty or fifty shillings charge already, and you must 
was so much in arrears, that it was beyond their|have paid that and ten times more if it had gone 
power to end it, and it must be put into the ex-|on, which now I have cleared for ten pounds; I 
chequer, and that would be very chargeable, which,’|think you are exceedingly well off.’ ‘Ay, but,’ 
says he, ‘must fall upon you at last.’ said she, ‘ we look at inward peace more than all 
“T told him that I could do nothing to make it|that, and I shall be blamed for being privy to the 
up; and having conferred some time, we went in|contrivance, and beget a jealousy in my husband 
again, and he spoke to the effect following, ‘ That|about other affairs.’ ‘Oh! my dear cousin, trou- 
he was very sorry he could not serve us, as we|ble not yourself about that,’ said he, ‘for I can 
were both his neighbours and friends,’ meaning the|clear you, that you are as innocent of it as a new 
parson and me, and told the parson ‘it would be|born babe: and I know I could not have brought 
uneasy to us both; and he would have us end it|it about with your husband, for he would have 
between ourselves.’ I said, if it were a matter of|started so many questions, that I could not possi- 
just debt that I was satisfied was my neighbour’s|bly have brought it about any other way, than by 
due, I should soon end it, and be as willing to pay|ploughing with his heifer.’ 
as he was to receive it; but as it was not of that| “When my wife told me of it, which was not 
nature, I could by no means do it. So I was dis-|presently, it troubled me, to have my testimony 
missed, and in a little time served with an ex-|thus evaded, which was, in the man who did it, 
chequer process; and, in the next term, I was|designed for our good no doubt, and the note that 
taken up in my way for Bristol, where I was|he gave for the money being destroyed, I had no- 
going about my business, and put into jail. But|thing to show under his hand for the money, and 
when the parson had got me there, he was very|what to do in it I was ataloss. I thought it best 
uneasy indeed, so that he could not take his rest,|to convene the elders, and let them know how it 
and told his attorney, ‘If he Jost all his claim, he|stood, and to be advised how I might clear my tes- 
could by no means keep me there, for he had no|timony, and my dear wife and self, from having 
rest or quietness of mind night or day.’ Accord-|any hand in this deceitful trick; which I accord- 
ingly the attorney came to the keeper in less than|ingly did, and they were satisfied we were clear of 
ten days’ time, desiring him to let me go home to|the contrivance, but did not know what to do to 
look after my business; which 1 did, aud in a few|satisfy others about it. One Friend was for suing 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Samuel Bownas, 
(Continued from page 209.) 

The religious care of 8. Bownas with regard to 
entering into business, denotes the depth of his 
concern to walk worthy of his cbristian profession. 
He waited to feel his way clear, and to know that 
what he undertook had at least the seal of Divine 
permission. How little is this thought of by many 
in the present day, who rush headlong into busi- 
hess arrangements or speculations, relying on their 
own sagacity and judgment, and often involve 
themselves in difficulties and perplexity from which 
life is not long enough to extricate them. Many 
ridicule the idea of seeking Divine direction in the 
affairs of trade, and view it as preposterous, consi- 
dering man’s reason as quite sufficient to guide 
him. But if we believe that the care of our hea- 
venly Father over his children is so minute and 
special that even the hairs of their heads are all 
numbered, as the Saviour declared, can we sup- 
pose it presumption to look for and earnestly seek 
his guidance and blessing in our efforts to procure 
those things which He knoweth we have need of. 
Did not the Saviour condescend to aid Simon Peter 
and his partners in their vocation as fishermen, and 
surely we need not doubt but he will help all those 
who sincerely seek his counsel, and honestly strive 
to follow it. His blessing alone maketh truly rich; 
and He addeth no sorrow unto it; but the prospe- 
rity of mere worldly men, however glittering it 
may appear to the superficial observer, will always, 
fooner or later, be found to be mingled with bitter 
sorrow. 

_Deeply impressed with the solemn nature of his 
high calling, sensible of the greatness and import- 
ance of the work assigued him, even the salvation 
of his soul, and aware of the vast and eternal con- 
sequences which hang upon its completion, the true 
christian avoids entangling himself with a multi- 
tude of worldly cares. A great business is to him 
4 great and a needless burden. Contented with a 
moderate provision for his wants, he seeks to limit 
and regulate his temporal affairs by the will of his 

td and Master, and to have his mind so free 
from unnecessary perplexity and care, that nothing 
may hinder him from seeking first the kingdom of 
God and the righteousness thereof, relying on the 
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him who had thus tricked me for the ten pounds. 
But others thought such an act would do more 
hurt than good, and thought it by no means ad- 
visable to act any further, than to go to my kins- 
man, and let him know, that what he had done in 
the case, though by him intended for a kindness, 
yet it had the contrary effect on our minds, so that 
although he intended to serve us, it proved a dis- 
service, and to request that he would never serve 
us so again. In due time my wife and I took an op- 
portunity, and discoursed the matter over with him ; 
and he to excuse it, said, he little thought we would 
take it so much amiss as we had, having, as he con- 
sidered, no reason for it, and wondered our friends 
should be so stubborn as to contend against law; 
and he could not bear to think we should be served 
as Mr. Bantom and Mr. Tilley were; and indeed, 
if it were again to do, I should do the same, said 
he.—Robert Bantom and William Tilley were two 
very great sufferers by exchequer process, both 
very honest, sincere Friends. Thus was this affair 


ended.” 
(To be continued.) 


scaiinsiaglpaasieis 
From “ All The Year Round.” 
Subterranean Switzerland. 
(Concluded from page 210.) 

He who visits Pompeii, is not so much affected 
by the architecture he finds there, as by the signs 
of human life that realize the sudden destruction 
of the city. The woman’s crouching form, im- 
pressed upon the lava that had filled a cellar, in- 
terests the heart more than hundreds of tesselated 
pavements. The remains fetched up from the sub- 
aqueous Pompeiis of Switzerland also produce this 
touching and human effect. They are more than 
books or oldest parchments wherein to read how 
race after race of men do verily pass away, ac- 
cording to old Homer’s deathless simile, like leaves 
ontrees. Science, too, on sueh evidences of abrupt 
conclusions to things, is wonderfully impelled to 
speculate on the wherefore of these stern closings- 
up of human periods. It is as if some power had 
grown tired of a particular creation. Strong re- 
lation here to the geology of nature, in which the 
mintage of preceding eras is found suddenly to 
cease ; the medals, indecd, laid up in the stupen- 
dous repositories of a past creation, but the die 
that stamped them broken forever, and cast away 
as a thing of no account. No otherwise is it with 
the geology of man, with human relics subterrene 
or subaqueous. In the midst of their full life they 
were suddenly and utterly destroyed ; if not by a 
volcano or an earthquake that ingulfs or over- 
whelms them, by man’s own rage. The excava- 
tions of Wroxeter display a people suddenly crushed 
by some other people. The conquered are gone: 
the conquerors themselves have passed away. 
Similarly, the Swiss lakes are now giving up their 
records of hasty catastrophes, and nations blotted 
out forever. But why so sudden? Why so com- 
plete these destructions? ere, the doombook is 
silent and decipherless. 

I can only glance at later eras to be read in the 
contents of Professor T'royon’s museum. Arranged 
with infinite knowledge, this complete collection 
rises from the age of stone and wood to that of 
bronze (which composite material, though imper- 
fectly mixed, does, singularly enough, precede any 
demonstration of simple iron,) and so on to periods, 
still remote, but which, like the Eocene and Plio- 
cene of geology, are assimilated to our own time 
by form and material ; periods in which the luxu- 
ry of the precious metals, and the beauty of gems, 
far from being unknown, were displayed in works 
of human fancy, then young and vigorous, which 
modern art but feebly imitates, 



























There is, however, one group of relics of the 


ante-Roman period, evidences of an event that 
probably occurred two centuries before Christ, 
which I cannot pass over in silence, since these 
evidences contrast most strikingly with any reve- 
lations that we obtain of the harmless, childish, 
and in all respects—except the poniards—peace- 
ful people of the Lakes. 


The time had grown warlike: as the bronze 


spear-heads and swords demonstrate. The human 
beings had grown larger: I could almost insinuate 
my hand into the inflexible bronze circle without a 
clasp, which was called a woman’s bracelet, while 
a woman’s bronze girdle, with clasp, gave no wasp- 
like idea of the women’s waists of the period. 
Society had left the lakes, as too tame, in order to 
dwell in the hills and forests: living, to construct 
bloody altars; dying, to be burned and potted in 
tumuli. 
from a tumulus opened some years ago, under the 
direction of Professor Troyon, of course, in a 
forest, on a hill. 


The relics I was now surveying came 


The hill and the forest are about 
five miles inland from Lausanne. The relics are 
three earthen pots which are filled with a calcined 


looking stuff; then, sundry small bones of ani- 


mals; then a number of warlike implements, and 
a still greater number of female ornaments, con- 
sisting of glass-bead necklaces and bracelets, that 
have an Egyptian character, and a very curious 
appendage, like a little bronze cage with a round 
white stone loose in it—a child’s rattle, in fact. 
These objects were found in the following or- 
der: Lowest were the earthen pots that held all 
which had once been a hero, or heroes. Above 
these, came a vast assemblage of bones, supposed 
to be those of the warrior’s favourite animals, 
which were slain in order that they might accom- 
pany him into Hades. At the summit of the 
tumulus—crowning the terrible interest—were four 
skeletons of females, supposed to be the warrior’s 
four wives, also sent after him to Hades. 
Concentrating the interest, I take the professor's 
account of the uppermost skeleton. It was that 
of a young female in an attitude of supplication 
and wild agony. The knees were bent, as if she 
had implored for life ; the arms were cast on high, 
as if in frantic deprecation of her fate. She had 
evidently been tossed upon the top of the pile, and 
her limbs yet retained the very posture in which 
she died. ‘Then earth and stones had been thrown 


hastily over the corpse, to crush out the remains of 


life, if any remains of life there were. A large 
stone had shattered one of her feet; another lay 
across her arm, the bone of which it had broken. 

“ Was she stoned to death?” I asked. “ No,” 
replied the Professor; “she was probably slaugh- 
tered at a stone-altar, which was close to the 
tumulus, and in which the customary blood-basins 
of the heathens are still to be seen i” situ —for, 
the altar, as we had others of the same kind, we 
did not remove from its place. Besides, it was the 
wish of the owner of the wood that the relic should 
remain on bis property.” 

“ Did you preserve the skeleton ?” 

“T could not. It fell into a thousand pieces in 
being removed from the pile. But here is the 
young creature’s skull; and you see by the teeth 
(magnificent are they not?) that the poor thing 
was young.” 

I was struck by the preservation of the small 
and perfect teeth ; and moreover by the fact that 
the skull was beautifully and intellectually formed. 

“Ay!” said the professor, “it was an affecting 





and, as it excited 
many people,) she 
remains.” 

I felt how possible it was, even for a man, to 
have wept at such a drama; and the thought oe. 
curred to me, “ Eras do not always rise to better 
things! The poor gentle savages on their artif- 
cial islets would not have done the deed which the 
nation of the forest, capable as it was of higher 
arts, arms, and manufactures, so fanatically per- 
petrated. Was there ever a priest upon the teth- 
ered rafts of the Lakers: We find no trace of 
him! But here was evidently a grand sacrificator, 
and an unexceptionable altar. Blessed be the 
faith which has overturned every sacrificial altar 
save that of the loving heart!” 

Here, according to all the laws of climax, I 
should end; but I cannot help throwing out one 
hint in parting to the antiquarian explorers of my 
own country :— 

“ Look well into the British lakes.” 


————Oe 


= interest, was attended by 
tears, as they looked at the 


For “The Friend.” 

The following sentiments, written by a valuable 
minister of the Society of Friends in England, 
more than half a century ago, are worthy of being 
read in the present day. 

“On the subject of education, I never was an 
advocate fur ignorance ; I contend against the ac- 
quisition of no kind of knowledge, but that which 
cannot be purchased but by the expense of inno- 
cence. I should not discourage my children at a 
proper age, from aequainting themselves with the 
religious systems and practices of any professors 
of the christian name; but, where parents them- 
selves have been so happy as to buy the truth; to 
find ‘ the way of peace ;’ to have learned, in the 
school of Christ, the precepts of his holy law writ- 
ten in their hearts; who know the voice of the 
true Shepherd, and are concerned to follow him, 
(turning from the voice of every stranger;) who 
know his ways to be ‘ways of pleasantness, and 
all his paths to be peace;’ is there any room for 
hesitation, what should be the main object and 
principal care of such parents, in the education of 
their children? Must it not be, to do all in their 
power to bring them acquainted with this holy 
Leader? and to guide their feet in the footsteps of 
the flock of his companions? They ought to be 
carefully guarded against indulging any degree of 
slight, or contempt, or uncharitableness, with re- 
spect to the religious opinions and practices of any 
other people. 

‘“‘ When I consider the human offspring, with all 
the advantages of human learning and mental cul- 
tivation, recommended to the exertion of their own 
powers, under the guidance of human reason, in 
order to explore the paths of peace and endless 
happiness, with the help of a written and attested 
revelation, the subject is to me very affecting. I 
do not undervalue reason, I esteem it as a precious 
gift of God; but I believe it is no more capable of 
leading us to heaven, than our hands were made 
to reach it, our eyes to see it, or our feet to carry 
us thither. Reason, however useful in its proper 
place, under the influence of Divine light, is, like 
all our other faculties and powers, when under the 
government of the old or natural, unregenerated 
man, capable of dreadful prostitution. Let its owa 
works praise it; what hath it done for those who 
have professed to devote themselves most to its 
guidance, ‘free from all the systems and shackles of 
their education?’ Are these ‘of one heart and 





sight to see that skeleton uncovered, telling its own|one soul,’ speaking the same thing? No, no, no- 
poor history of two thousand years ago! Several|thing is more evident than the contrary of all this, 
ladies, who were present at the exhumation (the|to those who are acquainted with the state and 
whole search into the tumulus took four days;|labours of this description of people, the reputed 
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wise and learned of this world. Babel has always|him in the black realm in which he moves and has| now and then startle the community, to which we 


had men for its builders, but the kingdom of hea- 
yen hath ever been made up of ‘little children.’ 
* * | fear we have very different sentiments con- 
cerning those things, which some count Zitt/e or 
indifferent. That which I believe, according to 
the best light and understanding I am favoured 
with, to be my duty to do, or to say, and in the 
doing of which I have peace, and in the omission 
of which I feel trouble, is not to me a little or in- 
different thing. * * 

“ All endeavours to make the terms or condi- 
tion of church membership in our Society more 
extensive, broad, and easy, so as to admit a great- 
er latitude and variety of sentiment and conduct, 
will always be in vain. Those who stand upon the 
sure Foundation, and whose principal care it is to 
act in the church under the direction of the Holy 
Head, will always have to bear their testimony 
against, and endeavour to preserve the church 
clean from those stains, defilements, and impurities, 
which spring from ‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life;’ all of which, in 
their endless diversity and operation, prevent us 
from entering in ‘ at the strait gate,’ and persever- 
ing in that ‘ narrow way which leadeth unto life.’ ” 

cinanntlilidainicidies 
From the “ Edinburgh Review.” 
Mortality in Trades and Professions. 
(Continued from page 214.) 

The same spirit rejected Mr. Abraham’s mask 
of magnetized wire, invented many years ago for 
the same object. ‘There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that intelligence should rule in this matter, 
and that the Legislature should make it a fineable 
offence to work a dry stone without a fan, just as 
it is to work dangerous machinery without guards, 
for where one life is lost by neglect in the latter 
case, thousands sink into a premature grave in the 
former. Grinders, wet or dry, may also protect 
their lungs in a most remarkable manner, by sim- 
ply allowing the beard and moustache to grow. 
The hirsute appendages of the upper lip and chin 
are Nature’s respirators, and it has been observed 
that those men, who have allowed her in this re- 
spect to have her way, have discovered that she is 
somewhat wiser than fashion or popular usage. 

Of those artisans exposed to irritating dust, 
probably miners take the second place after the 
miserable dry-grinders. If we investigate the 
condition of these men, we are immediately struck 
with the lamentable conditions under which they 
labour, and astonished at the endurance and pa- 
tience with which they submit to toil to which that 
of the well-fed, well-housed felon is pleasant pas- 
time. There are at present upwards of 300,000 
human beings acting the part of gnomes for the 
good of the community at large, entering day by 
day into the bowels of the earth, and emerging in 
the evening. Of human life they see as little as 
the train of black ants we watch emerging from 
their holes in the ground. Yet the miner is the 
industrial Atlas of England. Were he to cease to 
labour, this busy hive of men would speedily be 
hushed, and the giant limbs of machinery, which 
now do the drudgery of the world, become as still 
as the enchanted garden of the fairy tale ere the 





his being. 


Let us take the collier, for example. 


wish to draw attention; but rather to the silent 


In many pits in the west of England, the seams of| progress of disease, which makes his death so pre- 


coal are not more than twenty or twenty-five incbes| mature, and his life so miserable. 


thick ; and inasmuch as the object of the worker 


is to remove the coal with as little as possible of 


the surrounding soil, he often drives his working 
to a considerable distance through an aperture not 
more than, and often not so much as, two feet high. 
If our adult male reader will condescend to squat 
himself on the floor, ad da Turque, say under the 
dining-table, for instance, and then picture to him- 
self the inconvenience of picking with an axe the 
under side of the prandial mahogany for twelve 
hours, he will obtain some slight idea of the mus- 
cular knot into which the poor collier has to tie 
himself for the whole term of his working life, 
having to use violent exercise throughout. Can it 
be wondered at that, under such circumstances, 
the Apollo-like form of man becomes perma- 
nently twisted and bent, like the gnarled root of 
an oak that has been doubled up in the fissure 
of some rock? If we look at a collier, we see 
instantly that his back is curved, his legs bowed, 
and the extensor muscles of his calves withered 
through long disuse. He bas knotted himself so 
long that the erect position of his race becomes a 
punishment to him. It is credibly related that a 
number of colliers having been sentenced to im- 
prisonment in Wakefield jail, with hard labour, the 
only complaint they made was that they were ob- 
liged, whilst at work, to keep the ordinary posture 
of rational creatures. But confined space is only 
one of the many evil conditions under which they 
labour. In the majority of cases the collier works 
in foul air; for, notwithstanding all the official in- 
spection, the ventilation of mines is still execrable. 
The fire-damp either blasts him into a cinder, or 
the choke-damp noiselessly blots out his life. How- 
ever good, moreover, the general system of venti- 
lation in a mine, unforeseen accidents will happen 
at any moment. The pick of the collier strikes 
into the gallery of an old pit, where carbonic acid 
gas has been gathering, perhaps, for a century; 
and the poisoned air rushes in and does its work 
in an instant ; or a sudden invasion of carburetted 
hydrogen disengaged by the fall of a mass of coal, 
meets the miner, who is working, perbaps, impru- 
dently with a naked candle ;—and an explosion 
follows, which crowds the pit mouth with a wailing 
multitude of newly-made widows and orphans. 
Upwards of 1500 LIVES ARE ANNUALLY LOST, 
principally through these causes, and not less than 


|10,000 accidents in the same period testify to the 


dangerous nature of the miner’s occupation, not- 
withstanding the strict Government inspection.* 
It is humiliating to know that England is yet far 
behind continental nations in her methods of pre- 
venting these dreadful catastrophes. Mr. Mack- 
worth, in his lecture at the Society of Arts, stated 
that the mortality from accidents was, in the coal- 
mines of, 


Killed. Persons. 
Prussia, . 1.89 per 1000 per annum. 
Belgium, 2.8 . 
England, . . 45 * 
Staffordshire, 7.3 . 


advent of the prince. Without the coal and the| This comparison, so humiliating to England, can- 
iron, the copper and the tin, they toilfully evolve |20t be explained by the superior adventure of our 


from vast depths, England would be but a third. |Countrymen, 


) 


Tate power. A life so cheerless, and yet so useful 


inasmuch as the production of coal 
in Belgium is half as much again per acre of the 


. « + 1 . i rave 
—nay, essential, to our national existence—should |¢oal-field as in England. It is not, however, to 


atleast receive at the hands of the Government 
every protection that can be thrown around it; 
yet, if we follow the miner into his gallery and 
Working cell, we are amazed at the dangers and 


the difficulties which are needlessly thrust upon 


the dramatic accidents of coal-mines which every 





* Since the above was written, the attention of Go- 
vernment has been drawn to the condition of our mines, 
and a commission of inquiry will, we hear, be appointed 
during the next session of Parliament. 
























In addition to 
his cramped condition, whilst at work, his supply 
of oxygen is small; for in all probability the air 
supplied to him has to circulate many miles through 
the mine, and to pass over the excrementitious de- 
posits of man and horse, and the decaying wood- 
work of the mine, ere it finally reaches him, in 
enfeebled streams, in his solitary working cell. 
Long deprivation of solar light, again, tends to 
impoverish his blood, to blanch him, in short, like 
vegetable products similiarly deprived of the light 
of day. It is through the lungs, however, that the 
health of the miner is principally attacked. The 
air of a coal-mine (such as it is) holds a vast 
amount of coal dust in mechanical suspension, and 


this, as a matter of course, is constantly passing 
into the lungs of the miner. 
so-called “black spit” of the collier, which, on 
being subjected to the microscope, is found to con- 
sist of mucus, filled with finely divided particles of 
coal, 
sphere results in what is termed the “ black lung.’”’ 


The proof of this is 


The permanent inhalation of such an atmo- 


The breathing apparatus of the collier becomes 


clogged, in short, with coal dust, and after death 
it has the appearance of being dipped in ink. 


The presence of this foreign body in the lungs 


leads to the whole train of pulmonary diseases. 


Asthma, bronchitis and pneumonia are but too fre- 
quent, and we are consequently not surprised to 
hear that the aggregate amount of sickness expe- 
rienced by this class for the period of life, from 
twenty to sixty, is 95 weeks, or 67 per cent. more 
than the general average. 

Rheumatism, leading to heart disease, is another 
very common complaint of the miner. Indeed, all 
the conditions of ill-managed mines seem ready 
prepared for the propagation of this disease. 
When mines are driven to any considerable depth, 
the temperature proportionably increases, and 80 
degrees of Fahrenheit is a common temperature at 
the end of workings, all the year round. After 
exposure to this oppressive atmosphere during the 
whole day, the collier, perhaps, suddenly emerges 
into the open air at the pit’s mouth, vitally de- 
pressed by his prolonged exertion, when the bitter 
wind is shaving the surface of the earth at a tem- 
perature much below freezing point. In the coal- 
field stretching from Valenciennes to Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, the mines are made conspicuous a long way 
off by the presence of huge buildings, which en- 
close the machinery and the top of the pit. In 
these buildings apartments are prepared in which 
the colliers change their clothes before and after 
labour, and wash themselves in baths filled with 
hot water from the steam waste-pipe. The im- 
portance of this sanitary precaution is very great, 
inasmuch as colliers, like chimney-sweeps, are sub- 


ject to a skin disease, in consequence of the be- 


grimed condition of their skins. Lady Bassett has 
established these baths, we understand, at her 
mines at Camborne, in Cornwall; but we think 
that the enforcement of .a sanitary act of such im- 
portance should not be left to the philanthropic 
tendencies of individuals, but should be required 
by the Government. If a provision of this kind 
were made compulsory, and stricter legislation 
with respect to ventilating mines were established, 
no doubt a vast amount of disease could be eli- 
minated. It is estimated that the worst coal-mines 
can be ventilated thoroughly at a cost of one pen- 
ny per man per day, and that in well-constructed 
furnaces the consumption of one ton of coals per 
day at the bottom of an upcast shaft will enable 
each collier to cut one ton of coals more per day 
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with the same amount of exertion. 





Such being] and neighbours. 


THE FRIEND. 





I had laid aside all superfluity 





what would. But though I went with these rego. 


the case, there can be no excuse for asphyxiating|of apparel, for which I had been condemned ; I/lutions, when the time of trial came, I put off the 


the miners wholesale. Those proprietors of mines,| attended meetings diligently, and walked three or 


who are only open to these breeches-pocket appeals, 
should know that it is their interest, in a pecuniary 
sense, to ventilate well, inasmuch as the preserva- 
tive effect of pure air upon the wood brattices, 
which form so extensive an item in mining, effects 
a saving of 80 per cent. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JANE HOSKINS. 
(Continued from page 212.) 

“This doctrine agreeing with what I had in 
some measure been convinced of, I was made will- 
ing to join heartily with it, and was ready to say, 
these are the true ministers of Christ, for they 
spoke with Divine power and authority, and not as 
the scribes. Now I was mightily reached unto, 
and stripped of all self-righteousness, and my state 
was opened to me insuch a manner that I was quite 
confounded, and concluded that though I could 
talk of religion, of being made a child of God, a 
member of his church, and an inheritor of his holy 
kingdom, there was as much need as ever to cry, 
Lord, have mercy on me, a poor sinner! not hay- 
ing yet witnessed the law of the spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus, to set me free from the law of sin and 
death. Outward ceremonies availed nothing, the 
new birth was wanting, and must be witnessed, in 
order to prepare me for the work whereunto the 
Lord had called me, and was about to engage me 
in. The baptism of the Spirit was to be known 
before I could be a member of Christ’s church; 
this great work, I saw by Divine favour, I must 
submit unto, if ever I came to be a partaker of that 
bread which nourishes the soul unto eternal life. 

“ But, oh, the weight and exercise I was under, 
during this time of refinement; the days and 
nights of godly sorrow and penitential mourning I 
underwent, are far beyond my ability to set forth 
in words; and once being alone, I wept exceed- 
ingly, and the desire of my soul was, that it might 
please the Almighty to show me his ways, to teach 
me his paths which lead to peace, and give me 
strength to walk therein according to his word; 
promising that I would endeavour to follow in the 
way which was most pleasing to him, for that was 
what my panting soul most desired. My desires 
were not for great things, but Divine favour; the 
Lord alone was become the centre of my happiness, 
and I believe I should have died at that time, had 
He not been pleased in a wonderful manner to 
manifest himself a present help in that needful 
time, and to reveal himself through his dear Son 
Christ Jesus, by administering consolation to my 
wounded soul, filling my heart with heavenly love, 
so that my cup ran over, and I was made to cry out, 
Oh, that all may know thee and thy goodness ! 
His matchless loving-kindness so overcome me, that 
I thought I could have gone through the world to 
proclaim the tender dealings of a merciful God to 
my soul. Here I again renewed my covenant with 
God, and promised obedience to his commands; 
and oh! the calm, the peace, comfort and satis- 
facticn wherewith my mind was clothed, like a 
child enjoying his father’s favour, and with inex- 
pressible delight, beholding the smiles of his coun- 
tenance. I was afraid to do or say anything that 
might offend the Lord, lest the rod might be laid 
heavy on me, for this is the portion of disobedience. 
In that time I became a wonder to many, but was 
treated with great tenderness by most of the Friends 


four miles to them, sometimes alone, meditating 
upon the Lord, and thought the work of my pre- 
sent and future happiness was now completed in 
me, that I had nothing to do but sit contented un-| 
der the enjoyment of Divine favour, rejoicing that 
[ had left all and followed Christ, whom I loved 
more than my natural life. Thus I concluded in 
my own mind, not knowing as yet what the Lord 
was preparing me for, nor that there was a further 
work allotted me, which I was a stranger to, till 
one time being in a meeting, and sitting very con- 
tented under my own vine and fig-tree, a call arose 
in my mind, ‘I have chosen thee a vessel from thy 
youth to serve me, and to preach the gospel of sal- 


| 





vation to many people; and if thou wilt be faith- 
ful, [ will be with thee unto the end of time, and 
make thee an heir of my kingdom.’ 

“These words were attended with life and pow- 
er; and I knew his promises were yea and amen 
forever. Yet I must confess, this awful word of 
Divine command shocked me exceedingly, my soul 
and all within me trembled at the hearing of it; 
yea, my outward tabernacle shook, insomuch that 
many present observed the deep exercise I was un- 
der. I cried in spirit, ‘ Lord, I am weak and al- 
together incapable of such a task, I hope thou wilt 
spare me from such a mortification ; besides, I have 
spoken much against women appearing in that; 
manner.’ This and more such like reasonings I 
was filled with, which did not administer peace, 
but death and judgment. Great darkness began 
to spread over my understanding, and increased to 
such a degree, that nothing but horror possessed 
my soul. I went to meetings as usual, but I felt 
not the least enjoyment of the Divine presence, but 
on the contrary, inexpressible anguish of mind, so 
that I could not shed a tear, and concluded all was 
over with me, and that I was lost forever. My 
very countenance was changed, and became a true 
index of my deep distress, and a person that I had 
a great love for, told me she had the word of the 
Lord to declare to me, which was, that I had with- 
stood the day of my visitation, and now was left to 
myself. This I readily believed, and so gave over 
all hope of salvation; and the grand enemy got in 
with his temptations and suggestions, and like a 
torrent which bears down all before it, made my 
sorrow and bitterness of soul inexpressible; and 
certainly he had prevailed against me with his 
wicked devices, had not the Almighty, by his eter- 
nal arm of power, interposed, and drove him back, 
saying unto me, in the hour of my deepest proba- 
tion, ‘ Be obedient, and all shall be forgiven; and 
thy soul shall be filled with joy and peace un- 





speakable.’ At the hearing ot which, I broke out 
into tears, and in deep humility blessed his holy 
arm for delivering me from the mouth of the lion, 
who seeks to devour all he can. I renewed my 
covenant with the Lord, and prayed for resigna- 
tion to his Divine will. 

“ But alas! when it was again required of me to 
stand up in a meeting, and speak the words he bid 
me, I again rebelled, and justly incurred the dis- 
pleasure of my great and good Master. I went 
from this meeting in sorrow, and offered my natu- 
ral life a sacrifice to be excused from this service, 
but it was not accepted; nothing would do but 
perfect obedience. In this situation I continued 
six or seven months; I could have but little rest | 
night or day, by reason of the anguish of spirit I} 
was in; yet still longed for meeting days, and 
made many promises that if [ found the like con- 
cern, and it would please Infinite Goodness to be 
with me, I would submit to his Divine will, come 


work which was required of me, and came away as 
before, full of sorrow and anguish of soul, and knew 
not what to do; but often wished myself dead, 
hoping thereby to be exempt from pain. Yet not 
duly considering that if I was removed out of time 


‘in displeasure, my portion would still be more 
|dreadful, and that it was the old liar, who intro. 


duced such a thought, and intended not only to 
bring me to destruction, but also to make me the 
instrument of it myself. 

“Oh, I have often admired the long forbear. 
ance of a merciful God with me; and when I con- 
sidered his loving-kindness in preserving me from 
the devil’s temptations, desires were begotten in 
my soul to conduct through time with reverence 
and fear, to his glory. And here a still more re- 
fined snare was laid for me, which was a conclusion 
to stay from the meeting, because I believed I 
might, when there, disturb the quiet of others; and 
really I was ashamed to be seen in the condition 
I often was in, when at the meeting.” Deceived 
by this cunning wile of the enemy, she for a time 
declined attending religious meetings. 

(To be continued.) 


> eo ———— 
For “ The Friend.” 


At one of the half-yearly examinations at a 
public grammar school in England, the head mas 
ter informed the examiners that he had been ex- 
ceedingly tried by the misconduct and perverseness 
of a boy who had done something very wrong, and 
who, though he acknowledged the fact, could not 
be brought to acknowledge the magnitude of the 
offence. The examiners were requested to expos- 
tulate with the boy, and try if he could be brought 
to feel and deplore it. Dr. Waugh was solicited 
to undertake the task, and the boy in consequence 
was brought before him. ‘“ How long have you 
been in the school, my boy?” asked the doctor. 
“ Four months, sir.” ‘ When did you hear from 
your father last?” ‘‘ My father ’s dead, sir.” “Ay! 
alas, the day! ’tis a great loss, that of a father. 
But God can make it up to you by giving you a 
tender, affectionate mother.” On this the boy, 
who had previously seemed as hard as a flint, be- 
gan to soften. ‘’he doctor proceeded: “ Well, 
laddie, where ’s your mother?” ‘ On her voyage 
home from India, sir.” ‘ Ay! good news for you, 
my boy; do you love your mother?” ‘“ Yes, sir.” 
“ And do you expect to see her soon?” “ Yes, sit.” 
“Do you think she loves you?” “ Yes, sir; I’m 
sure of it.” “Then think, my dear laddie ; think 
of her feelings when she comes here, and finds 
that, instead of your being in favour with every 
one, you are in such deep disgrace as to run the 
risk of expulsion, and yet are too hardened to ac 
knowledge that you have done wrong. Winna 
ye break your poor mother’s heart, think ye! just 
think o’ that, my lad.” ‘The poor culprit burst 
into a flood of tears, acknowledged his fault, and 
promised amendment. 

siianelipeaniniion 


We beseech you in your ordinary conversation 
among men, let your words be few and savoury; 
and observe the precept of the apostle, “ Let we 
corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth. 
So may your good example, and the gravity and 
cireumspection of your conduct and behaviour, 
minister matter of just rebuke to those who know 
not a bridle to their tongue, and who seem not 
sufficiently aware, that “ in the multitude of words 
there wanteth not sin.” 1755, 


The best of all blessings is, to die well, and get 
safely home to heaven. 


-_ 
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For “The Friend.” 
A VERSIFIED INCIDENT. 


Open wide the casement, sister, 
Let the south-wind through it pass, 
Wafting on its balmy pinions 
Perfumes of the springing grass. 


Listen ! from the cedar branches, 

Softly trilling to the ear, 

A blue-bird’s low and quavering warble, 
Tis the first we ’ve heard this year. 


Athwart the mild blue of the heaven 

In silent flocks as white as snow i 
Light, fleecy clouds are slowly driven, 
As the vagrant breezes blow. 


Spring’s heralds are abroad this morning, 
With all their welcome signs of cheer, 
Dethroning with their gentle warning 
The monarch of the sceptre drear. 


And sister, dost thou hear that singing? 
Sweet child-voices soft and clear? 
Beneath the sky-dome silvery ringing, 
Like bird-music on the air? 


Ah! see them there—with arms entwining, 
A group of little girls, are they ; 

And, as inspired by the shining 

Tokens of this heavenly day, 


Of days more verdurous and glowing, 
Of many blessed, sunny days, 

Their joyful hearts are all o’erflowing, 
In choral hymns of artless praise. 


And, ever of their song, the burden, 
“T would be an angel,” swells, 
With such a thrill of the angelic, 
As of a kindred nature tells. 


O surely, with such cherub voices, 

Cherub forms their souls must wear, 
With eyes of sapphire, lips of rubies, 
And of the gleaming gold their hair. 


Anear they come—“ The pretty creatures |” 
Why turn we with aversion cold? 

Alas! they’ve Afric’s dusky features, 

And sooty locks, for wavy gold. 


Yet ’neath those dusky forms, the spirit 
With an angel’s grace may shine, 

In spotless purity beholding 

The heavenly Father's face divine. 


Then little dark-browed heritage 

To Afric’s sons in bondage given, 
Sing ever, “ Il would be an angel,” 
Until you tune your harps in heaven. 


Born of the coal, the diamond crystal 
Shines in royal diadems, 

And these may stand in brightness vestal, 
In the hallowed courts celestial, 

When our Lord makes up his gems. 





THE FRIEND. 








due to the action of earth-worms, as may be seen| forth.” His fellow-preacher a “ Our brother 


in the innumerable casts of which the ivitial soil’ Fisher is also bewitched.” 


ut Samuel’s faith 


consists. These are obviously produced by the/did not admit of his returning reviling for reviling; 


digestive proceedings of the worms, which take 


having borne a sincere testimony to the truth, he 


into their intestinal canal a large quantity of the| corroborated it by joining Friends, and was a ser- 
soil in which they feed and burrow, and then re-| viceable member. 


ject it in the form of the so-called casts. “ In this 





The young man whose master applied years be- 


manner,” says Darwin, “a field manured with) fore to 8S. Fisher to convince him of a supposed 
marl has been covered, in the course of eighty | error, was afterwards brought to join Friends by 


years, with a bed of earth averaging thirteen inches| 
in thickness.” 


the powerful ministry of J. Stubbs and W. Caton, 


being thereby confirmed in their religious princi- 

——>—__ les. Those enlightened men did not hold a reli- 
For “The Friend.” | gion and system of worship, that required people 

When Samuel Fisher had finished his studies, to carry printed hymns to sing in their worship, or 
he was ordained a priest, and was first a chaplain! printed prayers to aid them in making known 
to a person of quality, and afterwards presented | their wants to Him who seeth in secret, and giveth 
with a living of two hundred pounds a year. Be-| the spirit of prayer to supply their needs as he 


ing conscientiously engaged in seeking after truth, | 
| he discovered, before he knew Friends, that infant) 
baptism was a human institution, and preaching) 
for a stipend was contrary to the command of| 
Christ. A young man, dissatisfied with singing! 
David’s Psalms in the public worship, gave his! 
master so much uneasiness, that he applied to, 
Samuel Fisher, as a learned minister, to remove! 
his scruples. In the attempt, the young man 
frankly gave these reasons for his apprehensions of 
the impropriety of the practice—that God was a 
spirit, and to be worshipped, not in other men’s 
words, but in spirit and in truth—that it was a 
falsehood for a proud man to sing that “ he was 
not puffed up in his mind ; he had no scornful eye, 
and he did not exercise himself in things that were 
too high”—that it was absurd for one to sing 
“ Rivers of tears run down my eyes, because other) 
men keep not thy laws,” whilst he never knew a 
true sorrow and repentance for his own sins. The 
result of this conference was, that instead of al- 
tering the young man’s sentiments, the reasons 
given for them had such a convincing effect on 
Samuel Fisher, that he found himself restrained 
from giving out to his congregation, David's con- 
ditions, to sing. At length, preaching for wages, 
contrary to the convictions of his conscience, be-| 
came so great a burden, that he gave a rare in- 
stance of the honesty of his heart, and the value 





maketh them known in the heart. 





A Contented Farmer, 


Frederick, King of Prussia, surnamed “ Old 
Fritz,” once took a ride, and espied an old farmer 
plowing his acre by the wayside, cheerily singing 
his melody. 

“ You must be well off, old man,” said the king. 
“ Does this acre belong to you, on which you so in- 
dustriously labour ?” 

“No, sir,” replied the farmer, who knew not 
that it was the king; “I am not so rich as that; 
I plow for wages.” 

“How much do you get a day?” asked the 
king. 

“Eight groschen,” (about twenty cents,) said 
the farmer. 

“ This is not much,” replied the king; “can you 
get along with this ?” 

“Get along and have something left.” 

“ How is that?” 

The farmer smiled and said : 

“ Well, if I must tell you; two groschen are for 
myself and wife; two I pay my old debts; two I 
lend away; and twol give away for the Lord’s 
sake.” 

“This is a mystery which I cannot solve,” re- 
plied the king. 


he put upon the testimony of a good conscience,! “Then I will solve it for you,” said the farmer. 


by resigning his living, divesting himself of the 
sacerdotal office, and placing his confidence in 
Divine Providence for the future support of him- 
self and family. He rented a farm and com- 


menced grazier, by which he procured a decent| 


competency, accompanied by the solace of content- 
ment, and the testimony of an approving heart. 
He withdrew from the communion of the church, 


Value of the Earth-Worm.—The new edition! and joined the Baptists, amongst whom he became 
of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, speaking of the|a preacher. About this time William Caton and 
earth-worm, remarks: “Though apt to be des-|John Stubbs came to the town where he lived, 
pised and trodden on, it is really a useful creature|and S. Fisher complying with the Scripture in- 
in its way. Knapp describes it as the natural |junction, “ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers,” 
manurer of the soil, consuming on the surface the|received them into his house. Friends at that) 
softer parts of decayed vegetable matters, and con-|day were very industrious in spreading their prin- 
veying downwards the more woody fibres, which | ciples, and J. Stubbs accordingly weut to the Bap- 
there moulder and fertilize. They perforate the|tists’ meeting where Fisher officiated, and getting 
earth in all directions, thus rendering it permeable|an opportunity to preach the gospel of Christ, he! 


life. According to Darwin’s mode of expression, they |ity, that S. Fisher was so affected, he soon after 
give a kind of under tillage to the land, perform-|openly united with this Society. Before he left 
ing the same below ground that the spade does|the Baptists, his colleague in office, in a discourse 
above for the garden, and the plough for arable | uttering bitter invectives against Friends, S. Fisher 
soil. It is, in consequence, chiefly by the natural | thought it his duty, for the purpose of undceeiving| 





Operations of worms that fields, which have been|the congregation, to bear testimony to the truth of| 


Overspread with lime, burnt marl, or cinders, be-|their doctrines, in opposition to the calumnies of| astonished farmer, who knew not what was com- 


“TT have two old parents at home who kept me 
when I was weak and needed help; and now that 
they are weak and need help I keep them. This 
‘is my debt toward which I pay two groschen a 
day. The third pair of groschen, which I lend 
away, I spend for my children that they may re- 
ceive christian instruction. This will come handy 
to me and my wife when we get old. With the 
last two groschen I maintain two sick sisters, whom 
I would not be compelled to keep; this I give for 
the Lord’s sake.” 

The king, well pleased with his answer, said : 

“ Bravely spoken, old man. Now I will also 
give you something to guess. Have you ever seen 
me before?” 

“ Never,” said the farmer. 

“Tn less than five minutes you shall see me fifty 


i | times, and carry in your pocket fifty of my like- 
by air and water, both indispensable to vegetable | delivered himself with such clearness and author-! 


nesses.” 

“ This is a riddle which I cannot unravel,” said 
the farmer. 

“ Then I will do it for you,” replied the king. 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, and count- 
ing him fifty bran-new gold pieces into his hand, 
stamped with his royal likeness, he said to the 


come, in process of time, covered by a finely di-|his colleague, and accordingly, in a christian man-| ing: 
’ y y oe? Sty, g 


vided soil, fitted for the support of vegetation.|ner, said—*“ Dear brother, you are very dear and 


“ The coin is genuine, for it also comes from our 


This result, though usually attributed by farmers|near to me, but the truth is dearer and nearer ; it| Lord God, and I am his paymaster. I bid you 
to the “ working down’ of these materials, is really|is the everlasting truth and gospel which they hold| adieu.” —German Reformed Messenger. 











THE FRIEND. 
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For “The Friend.” 
Two New Planets, 


The most important discovery in astronomy 
since the existence of Neptune was announced by 
Le Verrier and Dr. Gaile, has been made during 
the past year. From communications of Le Ver- 
rier to the Paris Academy of Sciences, on and 
since the 2d of First month last, the following is 
condensed. 

M. Lescarbault, an amateur astronomer, resid- 
ing at Orgeres, in France, had long since conceived 
the design of systematically examining the sun’s 
disc, in the hope of thus finding any possible planet 
during its transit. In 1858, he began to put this 
plan in execution, having a telescope of 10 centi- 
metres aperture, 1 met. 46 focal length, simply 
mounted on a wooden tripod. The eye-piece had 
a power of 150, and the telescope was provided 
with a finder magnifying 6 times. The measuring 
apparatus was constructed by himself, and con- 
sisted of three vertical and three horizontal threads 
in the finder, at intervals of 16’ or 17’, a simple 
pair of cross-threads in the telescope, a pasteboard 
disc movable around a finder as an axis, and di- 
vided into half degrees. The threads being recti- 
fied by a planet line, and four cardinal points of 
the sun’s circumference given, by setting two cross- 
threads of the finder tangent to the disc, the an- 
gular distance of any object upon the sun, from 
these points of tangency, is easily estimated. 

Provided with these simple contrivances, Les- 
carbault patiently carried on his search, until the 
26th of Third month, 1859, upon which day he 
had the gratification to discover what seems to 
have been a planet transiting the sun. It appeared 
as a small, black, circular object, well defined, its 
apparent diameter being one-fourth that of Mer- 
cury, at the transit of 1845, which was witnessed 
by Lescarbault. 

In the hope of again seeing and observing the 
body, this fact and the attending observations were 
withheld from the public until Twelfth mo. 22d, 
when Lescarbault addressed a letter to Le Verrier, 
stating the facts and the results of his computa- 
tions, the most important of which were that the 
planet must move in an orbit inclined to the eclip- 
tic by an angle between 5$° and 74°; that its as- 
cending node is not far from 183°, and unless the 
eccentricity should be extremely great, that its 
mvan motion would correspond with an apparent 
motion through a distance equal to the sun’s dia- 
meter, in about 4 hours, 26 min., 48 sec. 

Upon the receipt of this interesting communica- 
tion, Le Verrier visited the author at his residence, 
a little village, 60 miles south-west of the French 
capital, and situated lat. 48°, 8’, 55” N.; long. 
Oh., 2’, 35” W. from Paris. He examined in de- 
tail the apparatus used, and obtained a minute 
account of all the circumstances of the observa- 
tion. Le Verrier reports that the manifest simpli- 
city of character and the thorough explanations 


and saw on the sun’s disc a well-defined black spot the conflict came. I felt that if I gratified my 
which was not seen there at sunrise the next morn- |inedieation, my religious impressions would be ob- 
ing. Its angular diameter appeared as large as literated, and great was the struggle in my soul: 
that of Venus. Scott mentions that a similar|but alas! the novel conquered—the voice of the 
body or spot was seen by Lloft, First month 6th, | Spirit was silenced. Blessed be my heavenly Fa- 





given by the discoverer, had led him to the full 
conviction that the observation may be relied upon, 
and that the long delay in making it known is re- 
ferable solely to the modesty of the author. 

If, as estimated, the apparent diameter of the 
new planet is no more than one-fourth that of 
Mercury at the transit of 1845, its mass could not 
exceed 1-17th that of the latterbody. Le Verrier 
calculates, on the supposition of a circular orbit, 
the time of its revolution is 19 days, 7 hours, and 
the inclination to its orbit, 12°, 10’. Its greatest 
elongation from the sun would not exceed 8 deg., 
and its light be less than that of Mercury. 

Benjamin Scott, of London, stated recently, 
that in midsummer, 1847, he chanced to turn a 
telescope towards the sun, then near its setting, 


1818. 


Another addition to our knowledge of the Solar 


System was made on the 22d of Ninth month, 
1859, by that indefatigable astronomer, Robert 
Luther, at his observatory at Bille, near Dussel- 
dorf, Germany. An asteroid, the fifty-seventh of 
the group, was detected, to which the name of 
Mnemosyne, signifying memory, has subsequently 
been given. 0. 
Third mo. 6th, 1860. 


siccebililahiinaiins 
For “ The Friend.” 
Fiction Reading. 

Those who have most closely studied the influ- 
ence exerted over the mind by reading works of 
fiction, are well aware that it not only indisposes 
it for the proper and useful application of its pow- 
ers to the investigation of subjects requiring re- 
gular and connected thinking, but that it actu- 


ally impairs its ability. Instances are not want-| 


ing where the habit has grown by indulgence into 
a passion so absorbing, as to disturb the healthy 
action of the mental economy, and induce a state 
of insanity, sometimes of severe and protracted 


\ther, it was not silenced forever. After five years, 
and, I might almost say, years of conflict and 
eee sennnene that might be felt, which at 
times shut out every earthly enjoyment, and made 
me exclaim in the bitterness of my soul, Would [| 
‘had never been born—the strivings of the Holy 
Spirit were victorious, and I found, as I humbly 
hope, peace through the blood of the cross. But 
ah! those lost years! what would I not give— 
what sacrifices would I not make, could I now re- 
deem them! But they are gone—with their op- 
portunities of getting good, and of doing good—lost 
to me forever! How much more might I now be 
conformed to the image of my Lord, had those 
years been passed under his training, employed in 
his service. {can never look back without a pang 
on that day, and that book, and upon that rejec. 
tion of the offers of redeeming mercy. And have 
not many others sold the precious privileges of 
their christian birthright for the paltry, sinful plea- 
sures of novel reading, and if, at length through 
mercy, they have been brought into Christ’s church, 
have they not entered it shorn of some of their 
best years, and of their noblest energies, by this 





character. In a moral and religious view, the 
practice of novel reading is highly pernicious. 
‘time is not only wasted, but principles of most 
pernicious tendency are gradually implanted, while 
a deep distaste for the plain and sober realities of 
the gospel, of its high responsibilities and practical 
duties, is engendered. The strongholds of sin are 
fortified—the alienation from God and the rebellion 
against his law, which is the natural condition of 
every unregenerate heart, are fostered and strength- 
ened by it, and it may be said without breach of 
truth or charity that no habitual novel reader is a 
child of God. 

I have been led to these thoughts by the perusal 
of a statement made by a novel reader, and as the 
lesson conveyed by it may serve as a useful warn- 
ing, I give a short abstract of it. I believe, says 
the writer, I was about fifteen—the exact time has 
passed from my memory, but never can the cir- 
cumstance of the day be forgotten. It was a bright, 
pleasant morning, and I went to the house of pray- 
er with my friends, but without any unusual inte- 
rest in the subject of religion. But something 
awakened my attention, and prepared me to be 
interested. I began to feel as I had rarely felt 
before, and the truths of the gospel seemed to have 
a bearing on myseif that I had not till then real- 
ized. The Spirit of God spoke in my soul, of 
wasted hours and talents, and of the tremendous 
realities of a coming eternity. It was not the 
earthquake or the fire, but the sti/ small voice. I 
was neither terror-stricken nor overwhelmed, but 
it seemed as if a voice from heaven spoke in my 
soul, setting my sins before me, and inviting me 
to forsake them, repent, turn to Jesus, and live. 
For a time my rebellious passions were stilled— 
the way of holiness seemed a blessed way, and I 
almost said, I will arise and go to my Father. 

I thought Now is the accepted time, and I a/most 
resolved that I would delay no longer, but earnestly 
seek reconciliation to God through a crucified Sa- 
viour. Admost—alas, it was only almost. I had 
been fascinated on the previous day with reading 
a novel, and had laid it down with a strong desire 


seductive and delusive influence. Reader! pause 
and ponder. 


cccee peli 
For ‘ The Friend.” 
Two Brothers—Horrors of War. 


A soldier informed his minister that he had 
lately met with a comrade of his, who had been 
in the peninsular war, and who had related to him 
the following anecdote : 

“A soldier whom I knew when we were in Spain, 
a German by birth, was, with his company of the 
rifle corps, engaged in skirmishing with the enemy’s 
outposts. From a sheltered position he had an 
opportunity of taking aim at a detached individual 
belonging to the continental auxiliaries of the 
French army. He fired—the enemy fell. He ran 
up to him, and seized his knapsack for a prey. On 
opening it, a letter dropped out; he had the curio- 
sity to take it up and open it. He glanced at the 
close of the letter, and found it was subscribed by 
a person of the same name of his own father. His 
interest was increased; he read the whole letter, 
and found that he had shot his own brother.” 


—— 


English Railways.—The railways of Great 
Britain and Ireland, completed at the beginning 
of 1856, extended 8,054 miles, and more than 
enough of single rails were laid to make a belt 
around the globe. The cost of constructing these 
railways had been £286,000,000. The a 
stock comprised 5,000 locomotive-engines an 
150,000 carriages and trucks; and the coal con- 
sumed annually by the engines, amounted to 2,- 
000,000 tons—so that in every minute four tons 
of coal flashed into steam twenty tons of water. 
In a single year, there were 111 millions of pas- 
sengers conveyed on railways, each passenger tra- 
velling an average of twelve miles. The receipts 
during the year amounted to £20,215,000; and 
there was no instance on record in which the re- 
ceipts of a railway had not been of continuous 
growth, even where portions of the traffic had been 
abstracted by new lines. The wear and tear of 
ithe railways was, at the same time, enormous. 





to know the close of the story. 


my serious reflections and feelings, that story rose 


In the midst of|For instance, twenty thousand tons of iron rails 


required to be annually replaced, and twenty-six 


in vivid colours before me. ‘The mental question|millions of wooden sleepers perished in the same 
was at once raised, Shall I finish it? and with that|time. To supply this number of sleepers, three 
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hundred thousand trees were felled, the growth of|every age. No man ever lived who dée/iberately 
which would require little less than five thousand | wished any one towards whom he felt any real 
acres of forest land. The cost of running was|affection to be depraved or vicious. The very 
about fifteen pence per mile. Tunnels of a size 
never before contemplated have penetrated for 
miles through hard rocks, or through shifting clays 
and sands, in order to admit of the construction 
of these railways; embankments and viaducts have 
been raised and erected, on a scale of magnitude 
surpassing any former similar works; bridges of 
yarious novel kinds, invented and constructed for 
the special occasions, carry the railways over straits 
of the sea, through gigantic tubes,—across rivers, 















so constituted are they that they cannot but do so. 
A momentary admiration of exalted moral recti- 
tude will sometimes break through the thickest 
covering of sin, and shoot forth unbidden through 
the most ruined temple of the soul. An anecdote 
has come down to us from Roman times, which in 
a striking manner illustrates our position. The 
Floral Games were once in course of celebration in 
the city. At this festival the very grossest licen- 
suspended from rods supported by ingeniously de-|tiousness, as we know, distinguished the theatrical 
vised piers and girders—and over slanting roads, | representations. Cato came to the theatre, and in 


worst of men admire virtue when they see it; for} 





on iron beams, or on brick arches built askew.—|the presence of this man, well known for his aus- 
Ledger. terity, they dared not begin the games. Warned 
by his friends, he retired; and the hateful scenes, 
For “The Friend.” |delayed for an instant, were enacted without re- 
The following article from a recent number of|straint. It was but for a moment, it is true, but 
a High Church periodical, is significant of the fact, during that moment a multitude stood abashed be- 
that this denomination, which next to the Romish, | fore one man, and that voice spake loudly, of which 
makes the greatest account of imposing forms and/|ertullian has said so truly, “Obumbrari potest 
rituals, and all external observances, has been|quia non est Deus, eztingui non potest quia ’ Deo 
gradually compelled, as well as other professors|est.” And has not the same been found in every 
of christianity, to acknowledge the universal pre-|clime? Did Livingstone find the contrary to hold 
sence in the soul of man, of a measure of that|good amongst his benighted South African friends ? 
“light which lighteth every man that cometh into| What does he say? “ Much of my influence among 
the world,” of that “ grace that bringeth salvation|the Makololos depended upon the good name given 
which hath appeared unto all men, teaching them|me by the Backwains, and that I secured only 
that denying ungodliness and the world’s lusts,|through a long course of tolerably good conduct. 
they should live righteously, soberly and godly in|No one ever gains much influence in this country 
this present world ;” though they do not generally|without purity and uprightness. The acts of a 
recognize it as such, but still perversely call it by|stranger are keenly scrutinized by both young and 
wropg names, and ascribe it to a natural instinct,|old; and seldom is the judgment pronounced, even 
&e. Where, do they suppose, is the origin of the|by a heathen, unfair or uncharitable. I have heard 
“still, small voice ?”’—Of that which is “ accusing| women speaking in admiration of a white man, 
or else excusing them?” they do not surely pre- | because he was pure, and never was guilty of secret 
tend that it springs from the fallen nature of man.| immorality.” 
How slow to admit what one would suppose must| The appeal to tribes degraded beneath the brutes, 
be a most welcome truth to every christian phi-|in disproof of the moral nature of man, is, as has 
lanthropist that it is nothing less than “the un-|been well said, quite irrelevant. Oue might as well 
speakable gift,” purchased by the Redeemer of|appeal to an individual, who, by continuing in a 
mankind, on the cross, by which all may be saved, |life of vice, has dried up all the moral instincts of 
if obedient to its manifestations. How can they|his soul, and worn down every high and exalted 
be certain that, in thus refusing to give due honour | aspiration. Would such a one be the true type 
to that which is of the Spirit, they are not in dan.|jand example to appeal to? Surely not. Except 
ger of a sin analogous to that which is described |where by habitual unrighteousness and depravity 
in Matt. xii. 32. the true instincts of the soul have been violently 
prevented from exercising any influence, there hath 
ever been heard within the breast of man a still 
The sense of duty, as it has been well said, “ is|small voice, from which he cannot fly, “ accusing or 
something more than the faculty of choice. It}else excusing” him for his deeds. 
claims the right of choosing and directing; it en-| But more than this: the moral faculty is in close 
joins or forbids; it may be moved by the desire of|alliance with the religious instinct. They impart 
happiness, or the dignity of humanity; it may ac-|mutual strength to one another. If the survey of 
commodate itself to motives of prudence or utility; |the universe suggests the conviction of a primal 
but the mind has to use an effort against ¢/se/f, and | Source of all created things, conscience claims an 
to repress 2s naturaé feelings, before it can be per- lequally Divine Author and Vindicator of its laws. 
suaded that there is, in no case, a deeper meaning|It ever warns man that it is not of the earth 
than any of these, in the conviction that there is|earthly; but that if it be “ praeposita homini ut 
something which it ought todo. It is a judgment Domina,” it is so because “ Deo subdita ut minis- 
implying a solemn obligation to a superior. Such/jtra.” ‘The moral imperative which it utters man 
is the natural feeling of individuals, and the gene- |feels to be a voice speaking to him from another 
ral decision of mankind.” and a higher world. Its watchwords—“ duty,” 
True it is, that all nations have not agreed injand “ right,” and “ ought”—point to deeps in his 
every particular as to what it is our duty to do.|inmost being which he cannot fathom; and he can- 
till the general distinction between right and|not rid himself of the conviction that “ the be-all 
Wrong is found everywhere—it knows of no local|and the end-all” is not here, “ upon this bank and 
or geographical boundaries. The missionary ap-|shoal of time,” that if natural laws are null and 
peals to the moral sense in the remotest region of|void without a Lawgiver, so also moral laws must 
the globe, without fear of being accounted a teacher | derive their efficacy from one who is the Source of 
of new and strange doctrines. The high preroga- |all law. Hence it is, we feel persuaded, that the 
tives of the internal witness were recognized of old.|presentiment of future retribution, of a disclosure 
he “ video meliora proboque” of the Roman poet,|one day of the Vindicator of the conscience, has 
Owever it may be followed by the “ deteriorajnever been repulsive to, but is inherent in, the 
Sequor,” is true of men in every country and in|beart of man. Not only do we find the idea in the 
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religious systems of all races of men, but even 
when benighted nations hear of it for the first time, 
there is no instinctive revolting, but an acquiescence 


in its justice. When the South African chief, 
Sechele, inquired of Livingstone whether his father 
knew of a future judgment, and the latter, replying 
in the affirmative, began to describe the scene of 
the great white throne, and Him who should sit on 
it, from whose face the heavens should flee away, 
and be no more seen,—the chief did not at once 
reject the idea as improbable or absurd. “You 
startle me,” was his reply. ‘These words make 
all my bones to shake: I have no more strength 
in me. You have been talking about a future judg- 
ment, and many terrible things of which we know 
nothing,”’—adding in reply to Livingstone’s decla- 
ration that his forefathers knew of these things, 
“ All my forefathers have passed away into dark- 
ness, without knowing anything of what was to be- 
fall them: how is it that your forefathers, know- 
ing all these things, did not send word to my fore- 
fathers sooner ?”—Col. Ch. Chronicle, 





Chinese Food—A collection of Chinese food has 
been received at South Kensington through Sir 
John Bowring. This collection will give some 
little insight into the nature of a Chinese dinner, 
and afford satisfaction to those who are at present 
displeased with English dinners. In the first 
place, there is a collection of Chinese wines. They 
are principally made from rice. Some of them 
are perfumed with flowers of the same kind as 
those used for scenting the teas. There is a small 
number of specimens of tea. The season at which 
the articles were sent prevented a larger quantity 
being sent. There are several specimens of brick 
tea from the province of Sze-chuen, which is not 
known in the south of China at all. There are 
also a few specimens of the flowers of plants used 
in scenting teas, but these were likewise not in 
season when the collection was forwarded to Eng- 
land. Amongst the gelatinizing substances, of 
which the Chinese are very fond, are three kinds 
of sea-weed not unlike our own Carrageen moss. 
The animal substances of this group are fish- 
maws, trespang or sea-cucumbers, beche-de-mer, 
and sharks’ fins. Amongst the cases containing 
these substances are some looking very suspicious ; 
but on a careful investigation nothing in the form 
of either kittens or puppies have been found. A 
very suspicious looking set of legs and tendons 
turned out to be antelope’s legs ready for making 
soup. Fourteen varieties of Chinese cake consti- 
tute a very good specimen of the style of light 
confectionery amongst the Chinese. They are 
evidently made with flour, sugar, and butter, and 
not unlike many of the sweet cakes made in Eng- 
land. The preserved fruits and vegetables are 
very numerous. Of these the Chinese appear to 
have an almost infinite variety. They are abun- 
dantly supplied at the table at all their feasts. 
They are preserved in sugar, salt, or treacle. 
Many of these are totally unknown in England. 
The San cha and Yangmei are described as very 
pleasant and piquant fruits, greatly used as con- 
fectionery and preserves, aud esteemed by the 
Europeans at Shanghai. The Chinese appear to 
be great smokers of tobacco, both men and women. 
The collection contains, to the smoker, a tempting 
variety. It looks as if more care was taken in 
preparing tobacco in China than in England. It 
may turn out that tobacco is as greatly improved by 
elaborate preparation as tea. Some of the speci- 
mens are marked “Mild for Women,” whilst 
others are prepared for smoking through water- 
pipes. These specimens are accompanied by sev- 
eral pipes used in smoking both opium and tobacco. 
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There are various miscellaneous substances of 
more or less interest, such as seeds, dried fruits, 
preparations from the bamboo, and condiments of 
various kinds. Amongst these are specimens of 
arrow-root from the roots of the water-lily—a 
hint which may not be entirely lost in this country. 
Those who are unacquainted with chopsticks will 
have an opportunity of studying several varieties 
here, from those worn in the belt of a mandarin 
down to those used by the common people. This 
is a very interesting addition to the Food Museum 
which has been so successfully developed at South 
Kensington.—London Atheneum. 





Proclaimed on the House- Top —W as it custom- 
ary, in the time of our Saviour, to make public 
proclamation from the tops of the houses ? 

Such an inference may fairly be drawn from 
Matthew x. 27, and Luke xiii. 3. Our Lord 
spent most of his life in villages, and accordingly 
the reference here is to a custom observed only in 
such places, never in cities. At the present day 
local governors in country districts cause their 
commands thus to be published. Their proclama- 
tions are generally made in the evening, after the 
people have returned from their labours in the 
field. The public crier ascends the highest roof 
at hand, and lifts up his voice in a long-drawn 
call upon all faithful subjects to give ear and obey. 
He then proceeds to announce, in a set form, the 
will of their master, and demands obedience 
thereto.— Late Paper. 


aeiillbtibensrines 

We earnestly caution and entreat all such among 
you, as find themselves concerned in christian love, 
to exhort and admonish others, that they be espe- 
cially careful of their own conduct; that by cir- 
cumspect walking in all holiness of life and con- 
versation, they may become living examples of the 
purity and excellence of the advices they recom- 
mend, 1748. 


_——_oo—"—"—"—" 
Man is naturally more desirous of a quict and 
approving, than of a vigilant and tender conscience ; 
more desirous of security than of safety. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to Second mo. 26th. 

The arrangements for Lord Elgin’s extraordinary mis- 
sion to China had been concluded. The London Herald 
says, he will be succeeded in the office of Postmaster- 
General by John Bright. It is stated that England and 
France were about to sign a Convention relative to 
prizes resulting from the expedition against China. The 
estimated cost of hostilities with China, on the part of 
England, is £850,000 for the past year. ; 

Captain M‘Clintock, commander of the late Arctic ex- 
pedition, had received the honour of knighthood. 

The British Channel fleet, composed of nine vessels, 
had left Portland for the Mediterranean. 

This movement is said to have been occasioned by the 
demands made by Spain upon Morocco, requiring a 
large cession of territory from Morocco, as one of the 
conditions of peace. 

The directors of the Atlantic Telegraph Company pro- 
pose to raise twenty thousand pounds, with a view to 
take up and restore to working order the submerged 
portion of the cable off the Irish and Newfoundland 
coast. Of the £600,000 of capital authorized to be 
raised for a new cable, only £70,000 had, as yet, been 
subscribed. 

The ministerial budget had been sustained by the 
House of Commons. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull ; prices of the 
finer qualities were unchanged ; inferior grades slightly 
lower. The state of trade at Manchester continued fu- 
vourable. Breadstuffs, without material change. The 
London money market easy. Consols, 95. 


The definite reply of Austria to the English proposi-|on the newly discovered quicksilver mines in the Geyser 
tion for the settlement of the Italian difficulties, is given.|mountains. The silver mining in Carson Valle wag 
It is objected by Austria that the proposal alters the | producing much excitement. The weather had become 
basis of the European equilibrium which was founded |moderate, and the miners had resumed operations, A 
by the treaties of 1815, and is also in opposition to the | ditch company had been formed to turn the waters of 
fundamental principle upon which the legitimacy of go-|Cleat Creek and several mountain streams into the 


vernments, in general, and especially the Austrian mo-| placer gold diggings of Carson City district, re 
narchy, is founded. The proposed negotiations are|the construction of a canal thirty-five miles long. 


therefore declined, but Austria will not, for the present, 
endeavour to undo by force of arms that which she can- 
not prevent, but yet reserves full and entire liberty of 
action for the future. The tone of the reply is courteous 
and moderate. 

A Paris despatch confirms the statement that Russia 
and Prussia had joined in a proposal for a conference of 
the Five Great Powers. 
Powers were, it is stated, in progress. 

It is rumored that Napoleon is endeavouring to con- 
ciliate the Pope, and that he is inclined to modify his 
views respecting Italy in deference to the wishes of Rus- 
sia and Austria. 

The London Times announces that the circulation of 
that paper had been suppressed throughout the Austrian 
empire. 

The weather had been very cold in Paris, and in the 
northern part of France. The ice was several inches 
thick. 

An order has been issued, it is stated, in an English 
paper, by the French Minister of War, forbidding sol- 
diers in garrison at Paris, or any other town in France, 
from attending worship in parochial or conventual 
churches, and intimating that, for the future, provision 
would everywhere be made within the barracks for the 
regular celebration of mass. The origin of this regula- 
tion is said to be the efforts on the part of the priests to 
influence the minds of the soldiery in favour of the 
Pope. 

The commander of the Spanish forces, Marshal O’Don- 


Negotiations with the other | 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jesse Hall, agt., O., for John C. Hill 
and C. Kirk, $2 each, vol. 33, for Elisha Sidwell, $4 
vols. 32 and 33, for James Steer, $3, to 52, vol. 33, for 
Benj. Bundy, $7, to 27, vol. 33; from David Naylor, 0, 
$2, vol. 33; from George Michener, agt., O., for Isaac 
Walker, $3, to 52, vol. 32, for Jesse Hiatt, $2, vol. 33; 
from Jehu Fawcett, agt., O., for Benjamin Winder, Isaac 
Carr, J. R. Carr, Thos. Heald, Saml. Carr, Edwin Fogg, 
H. W. Harris and E. Fawcett, $2 each, vol. 33, for Rachel 
Arnold, $2, to 42, vol. 32, for Amos Fawcett, $4, vols, 33 
and 34, for Nathan Armstrong, $4, vols. 32 and 33. 





TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Association of 
Friends, will be held in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 28th 
instant, at eight o’clock. Friends interested are invited 
to attend. Cuarues J, Aven, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month, 1860. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of the Fifth month next. Parents and others in- 
tending to send children as pupils, will please make early 


nell, had submitted to the Moors the following basis for|application to Davin Roserts, Superintendent at the 


the conclusion of peace: Possession of all the territory|School, or JosErH ScatTTeRGooD, Treasurer, No. 304 
conquered, including Tetuan, an indemnity of two hun-| Arch street, Philadelphia. 


dred millions of reals, an engagement to respect the 
Catholic religion, and commercial stipulations favour- 
able to Spain. 

A Constantinople despatch says that the typhus fever 
is carrying off the fugitive Circassians in that city, at 
the rate of one hundred per day. * 

Unirep States.—Congress.—The House of Represen- 
tatives has passed a Homestead bill by a vote of 114 to 
60, similar in its provisions to those which at various 
times have been discussed in Congress for years past. 
The bill provides, “ That any person who is the head of 
a family, or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who shall 
have filed his intentions to become such, shall be enti- 
tled to enter, free of cost, one hundred and sixty (160) 
acres of the public lands, upon which the said person 
may have filed a pre-emption claim, or which may at 
the time the application is made be subject to pre-emp- 
tion, at one dollar and a quarter, or less, per acre, or 
eighty acres, at two dollars anda half per acre. No certi- 
ficate to be given, or patent issued until after the expira- 
tion of five years from the date of said entry; and on 
the payment of ten dollars, the rights secured by the 
actual settlers shall issue to the heirs and devisees. The 
land thus acquired, in no case, to become liable to the 
satisfaction of any debts contracted prior to the issuing 
of the patent.” The House has also passed a bill, by a 
large majority, reducing the mileage of members from 
forty cents to twenty cents, a mile. The distance of 
travel to be computed by a straight geographical line. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 509. Of scarlet fever, 
75; consumption, 70; children under ten years, 305. 
A bill has been introduced in the New York Assembly, 








WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to Naraan SHarpvess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuget Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN AT TUNESSASSAH. 


A Friend and his wife are wanted, to aid in carrying 
out the concern for the improvement of the Indians. 
Application may be made to 
ExenrzeR Worth, Marshallton P. O., Chester Co. 
Tuomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Philadelphia Co. 
Jort Evans, Oakdale P. O., Delaware Co. 
Ninth mo. 23d, 1859. 
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Diep, on the 2d ult., at her residence in Germantown, 
Jut1a WELDING, in the forty-fourth year of her age, after 
a short illness. Her close was in accordance with her 
watchful, well-spent life, serene and peaceful. She 
calmly remarked, “I am dying.” “TI see nothing in my 
way; my peace is made—my dear, kind, merciful, hea- 
venly Father.” At another time, saying, “My entire 
trust is in the merits of my dear Saviour; nothing of my 
own to depend upon:” among her last expressions, was, 
“happy, happy, happy!” and as one falling asleep, she 
gently passed away. Her friends have the consoling as- 


chartering a Zoological Society, and setting apart for it] surance that she has received “ the crown of life which 
sixty acres of the land appropriated for the Central Park |the Lord hath promised to them that love Him.” 


in New York city. 


——,, at his residence in Greenwood, Columbia Co., 


Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 206. Of scarlet] Pa., on the Sth of Second month, Henry Bartiy, in the 
fever, 12; consumption, 40; children under ten years of|eighty-ninth year of his age; an esteemed elder, and 


age, 96. 


much beloved member of Muncy Monthly Meeting. In 


The Ohio River.—On the 10th inst., the river at Pitts-| him, the widow and the fatherless and all in his neigh- 
burg was in fine navigable order, with eleven feet of| bourhood, who needed aid, ever found a kind and sym- 


water in the channel. 


pathising friend; prompt to relieve their wants to the 


Lake Erie.—On the 10th, the navigation of the Lake| extent of his abilities; and to this dear Friend we think 
was open, and boats plying between Dunkirk and To-|the language may be applied, “ Blessed are the dead 


ledo. 
Crops in Texas.—Two weeks ago the planting of corn 


which die in the Lord.” 
, on the 20th of Seventh month last, Henry Bat- 





and vegetables in Texas was nearly finished throughout| 71, Jr., nephew of the former ; an esteemed and useful 


the State. 
was already up. 
California.—A late arrival at New York, from Aspin- 


In the lower and western counties, the corn|member of Elkland Particular and Muncy Monthly 


Meeting. 
, near Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa., on the 12th 





wall, breught $1,198,000 in gold, and California dates |inst., Exizasetn, wife of John Kirkbride, in the seventy- 


to the 20th alt, 


Eight hundred men had secured claims | third year of her age. 
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